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Carto Borra, an Iranian Writer. 


This is the portrait of Botta, the author 
of a History of the American Revolution, 
which holds, even among ourselves, a 
very respectable rank among the various 
works on that subject, although written 
by a foreigner, and one not intimately 
acquainted with our country, or its inha- 
bitants. He was an Italian; and this 
may increase our wonder at the degree 
of success which he gained, in the com- 
position of sucha book. Several fuects 
and reflections present themselves to our 
minds whenever we see the portrait of 
Botta, or hear his name mentioned. 

He was a warm admirer of the great 
principles for which our revolution was 
made, so far as he understood them ; and 
in this he resembles many of his country- 
men of the present day. He differs from 
many writers of histories, however, in 
one important particular. While they 
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launch out into wild conjectures, and prc- 
tend to a clearer insight than other men 
into causes and effects, and make many 
random assertions, under the pretence 
that they are writing “ the philosophy of 
history,” be confined himself to facts. 
Literature and science have their 
fashions, as well as manners, speech and 
dress; and the former lav« as often been 
false aud unre.:sonable as the latter, with 
cflects a thousand times more lamenta- 
ble. A correct sketch of the fashions 
which have at d:fferent times prevailed 
among historians would be amusing and 
instructive. When written, we may 
hepe to see many follies and falsehoods 
exposed. Historians, more than most 
other writers, profess to regard truth and 
to think with independence: but many 
of them have exhibited quite the contra- 
ry in practice ; most of them have writ- 
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ten either to please some powerful man, 
whose conduct needed a defence, to pre- 
vent him from becoming the abhorrence 
of posterity ; or to uphold some favorite 
opinion ; or to gain some present advan- 
lage, by an appeal to the past; or to se- 
cure a respectable place among authors ; 
or merely to live by their labors. Some 
unquestionably, have been influenced by 
high and noble sentiments: but their num- 
ber has been small. We have abundant 
warnings to be suspicious of all who free- 
ly and positively assign to men their mo- 
tives, or to events their remote causes or 
effects. It is a task of extreme difficulty 
to trace them out with accuracy. Pro- 
bability may often be shown: but proba- 
bility is not the highest aim of a lover of 
truth; and, especially, probability should 
never be set in the place of truth. 


In our opinion, the reading of history 
should be practised and encouraged part- 
ly as a means of training the mind to a 
high estimate of truth, and to the habitu- 
al search after it, as for a high prize. We 
need not say that the writings of such 
men as we have spoken of, are calcula- 
ted to produce the opposite effects upon 
the mind and the habits. We are in- 
clined to trace to the extensive reading 
of Hume nich of the prevailing false 
taste and loose opinions of the day. 


But, to return from this long digres- 
sion, to the historian before us. Botta, 
as we remarked before, admired Ameri- 
can manners and character so far as he 
understood them, and appears to have 
been honestand faithful. His work may 
be read with benefit by those who are not 
as intimate as we all should be, with the 
history of our revolution, and with pecu- 
liar interest by persons acquainted with 
the Italians, as it must lead to reflections 
on the superiority of our state of society 
over that of the south of Europe. Few, 
very few foreigners have ever appeared 
to entertain correct views of the founda- 
tions of American society. Many, even 
of our own countrymen, are far from du- 
ly appreciating the grand principles on 
which our nation’s prosperity has been 
built, and which are necessary to its con- 
tinuance. This solemn fact we are too 
often called upon to read in the actions, 
as well as in the books of Americans; 
and sad memorials of it we daily meet 
with, in the practices of society, the opi- 
nions and conduct of individuals and the 
moral education of the young. ‘There is 
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a scarcity of what is sound and definite 
in the rudiments, a marked departure from 
the examples of our ancestors. 

Too many of us are like foreigners, in 
admiring the results of principles which 
we do not understand, because we have 
not been thoroughly instructed in them. 
Indeed some foreigners have shown a 
higher regard for the results than many 
of our own people, and expressed a supe- 
rior respect for things merely because 
they were European. Since Botta has 
labored to teach his countrymen what he 
knew of America, it seems lamentable 
that some able American wriler has not 
undertaken to enlighten them on the great 
principles of America. 





Responsibility of Literary Men. 


Our influence as Literary and Profes- 
sional men, must not be circumscribed 
within the limits of our own society, and 
the walls of our own Institution. In con- 
nexion with that of others, from similar 
Associations, it ought to be world-wide 
in its endeavors; and in actual accom- 
plishment, it ought to span this continent 
with a bow of promise, and encompass it 
with a girdle of strength: the unparal- 
elled enterprise on the part of her litera- 
ry and professional men. And such en- 
terprise must exist, else, as a nation, our 
literature, our morals, our religion will 
retrograde. The conservative power of 
this mighty nation is lodged in i's litera- 
ry and professional men. ‘Their charac- 
ter will give complexion to the whole— 
their influence will leaven the mass—and 
their history will write the destiny of our 
country. Whatever opinions they may 
entertain, whatever practices they may 
indulge, will Jeave their impress upon the 
popular mind, and influence popular ac- 
tion As in the natural world, the 
streams of water are constantly descend- 
ing, and percolating through the inferior 
strata, so in the intellectual and moral 
world, the opinions and practice of the 
educated are always descending and dif- 
fusing themselves through the surround- 
ing multitudes. There isa constant flow 
of influence from the higher tothe lower, 
from the learned to the ignorant, from 
the virtuous to the vicious. But, as not 
only the height of the stream, but the ex- 
tent of its sweep, and the force and pow- 
er of its descent, will be in proportion to 
the height of the fountain, so the extent 
of a man’s influence and the force of his 
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character, will be in proportion to his 
elevation; and it may be measured too, 
by the place he occupies on the scale of 
moral and literary worth, as readily as 
the temperature of the atmosphere can 
be told by the figures denoting the height 
of the mercury in the tube. Hence the 
responsibility of the literary and profes- 
sional men, to raise themselves to the 
highest degree, and hold themselves up 
to the highest figure, on the moral and 
literary thermometer of the world. 
[ Western paper. 





‘Tne Prospnorescence or THE Sea.—ln 
the ‘voyage to Chili, by Dr. Popping, 
there is a beautiful and instructive pas- 
sage in reference to the phosphorescence 
of the sea, owing to the presence of mi- 
nute animalcules. We copy it as fol- 
lows: 

From the topmast the sea appeared, as 
far as the eye could reach, of a dark red 
color, and this in a streak, the breadth of 
which was estimated at six English miles. 
As we sailed slowly along, we found that 
the color changed into brilliant purple, so 
that even the foam, which is seen at the 
stern of a ship under sail, was of a rose 
color. The sight was very striking, be- 
cause this purple streak was marked by a 
very distinct line from the blue waters of 
the sea, a circumstance which we the 
more easily observed, because our course 
lay directiy through the midst of this 
streak, which extended from south-east 
to no:th-west. The water, taken up ina 
bucket, appeared indeed quite transpa- 
rent, but a faint purple tinge was percep- 
tible when a few drops were placed upon 
a piece of white china, and moved rapidly 
backwards and forwards in the sunshine. 





Gun Corton appLiep To Macuinery.— 
Gun Cotton seems to find favour among 
the Yankees. It is already in extensive 
use among sportsmen, and notwithstand- 
ing the law against selling ‘ gunpowder,’ 
it is found in convenient packages for 
sale at our stores. We learn from the 
mayor’s address, that in blasting the tun- 
nels for the introduction of water, gan 
cotton is used in preference to gunpow- 
der; and we now learn from the Trenton, 
N. J. News, that a plan has been devised 
for applying gun cotton to machinery : 

‘‘Our ingenious and able friend, Isaac 
Mickle, Esq , of Camden, has, we learn 
from the Democrat, succeeded in apply- 
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ing the new gun cotton to the propulsion 
of machinery, ina manner which promi- 
ses to be of great use to mechanics. ‘The 
engine is constructed somewhat on the 
plan of the ordinary horizontal steam- 
engines, only there are two cylinders, 
one working in the other, so as to afford 
the necessary connection with the open 
air, as soon as the explosion has driven 
the piston home, and the machine re- 
quires the reverse of action. ‘The gun 
cotton—or common gunpowder, as the 
case may be, for either will answer equal- 
ly well—is ignited by electricity, engen- 
dered and applied in a novel manner ; so 
that two of the must powerful agents 
known to man are employed together in 
the production of the desired result. The 
advantages of this engine over the ordi- 
nary steam engine are, we think, obvious ; 
for, firstly, any degree of power required 
may be attained; secondly, one man 
alone may run such an engine without 
assistance ; and thirdly, itis more exempt 
from explosion and danger, than steam 
applied in any way yet known.” 





Cutnese Love or Money.—Of all the 
mer on the face of the globe, and | have 
sojourned among several nations in my 
life, says a Canton correspondent of the 
Journal of Commerce, | have never seen 
any equal to the Chinese in the love of 
money. 
many idols, and so they have; but they 
are all worshipped as a means to an end ; 
and their worship appears to be narrow- 
ed down to that one grand end—riches 
and the enjoyment of riches. Every city 
and every street, nay, every house of ev- 
ery street is dedicated to the God who 
brings riches. And impious would that 
man be esteemed, who neglected to light 
a taper, and burn three incense sticks 
every evening before that all adorned 
idol. Even now how do my ears ting 
with the exclamation of horror which 
burst from my land!ord, some few cven- 
ings ago, when on taking possession of 
his premises, his incense pot was thrown 
into ihe street. The landlord now, on 
his own accord, comes almost every cve- 
ning to my study to join in reading the 
Bible, and uniting his prayer to the true 
God with the disciples. Wiss. Letler. 





Have the courage to obey your Maker, 
at the risk of being ridiculed by man.— 
SEL. 
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SCIENTIFIC. distortion is the result of longitudinal and 

— spherical aberration, and our artists have 

Paine’s Parabola Lenses. been paying enormous prices for foreign in- 
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Letters Patent were granted by the Uni. struments professing to remedy the defect, 
ted States on the 3d of October last, to H. wr iy Mes Rage = - set wore lenses 
. . of Mr. Paine’s manufacture wholly remove 
Mneiatety Cape: eaines ce: Caen the difficulty. We have seena { Base la- 
parabola or other curves in conic sections, “ely ) | hav; I f th 
on the surface of lenses. he necessity en Dy an instFuMERt having oue Of (hese 
of such curves for the purpose of correct- lenses in the camera, which is perfect in all 
ing longitudinal and spherical aberrati’n, te yee are — rere ine pr 
has long been known to the optical world ; h _ 1 at wy id , Pr pass Ae ‘ 0 
but the difficulties attendant on even ap- te a aig ong: . Ge E 7 i: ket 
proximating to the required figure, by any pr cy "D a — —— cara 
process that would givea true surface, have fe et ea 
driven the optician to the use of a combina- these lenses, as assistants to defective vision, 
; “— ~* sé dj’? 
tion of lenses of different curvatures with el cmgpu ry and, unequalled. os 
spherical radiuses. ‘The invention of Mr. be: ereye het © 3 ‘will b may sance, tne 
Paine does away with all the mechanical Saks as xu sill be. iti ones hate wr 
° . : ° , ) ~~ - 
difficulties heretofore experienced, and pro- a 1) he ms th aS — on er 
duces, with mathematical precision, any and ae Ti ae mat ee et: lar i ey fae 
every required curvation, and the process 7" 0 me perpendicular to the axis o 
is as simple as the result is important. We Re ee: 
copy the modus operandi from the specifi- 
cation. 


“The lens is first ground to the requir- 
ed focal length on the ordinary lap, one 
side only being finished, the other is lefi as 
it came from the emory table. A piece of 
platina of the required thickness, and cor- 
responding in character with the lens, is 
ground convex on a {ool whose radius is 
double that of the lens. On the convex 
side of this platina hemisphere, the unfinish- 
ed side of the lens is placed, the axis of 
each being perpendicular to each other. 
Both pieces in this position are placed in the 
centre of a cast-iron tube, subjected to a heat 
sufficient t» fuse glass without causing it to 
flow. ‘The result will be as follows: The 
centre of the lens resting on the centre of 
the convex platina cannot change its posi- 
tion, but all from its centre being without 
support, as soon as it fuses, is compelled by 
its own gravity to fall, till it meets the sur- 
face of the platina. It is now evident that 
as the centre has not changed its position, 
and as the circumference has, the surface 
is no longer spherical, but has assumed a 
curve, whose departure from a circle will 
be according to the radius of the platina on 
which it sits. After the Jens has fully 
fallen on the surface of the platina curva- 
tor, it is submitted to the usual process of 
annealing, and then the concave surface 
formed by the curvator is ground and _ pol- 
ished on the ordinary convex lap.” 

Most persons have noticed in daguero- 
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Microscopic DacuErrEotyPEs.—At the 
suggestion of several friends, the following 
brief account is prepared, of some incipient 
experiments recently made at my request, 
by Mr. John A. Whipple of this city, for 
combining the daguerreotype and the micro- 
scopic apparatus. I believe the attempt 
has not before been made in this country, 
and [ was not aware, when commencing 
these experiments that the thing had been 
aitempted abroad. A distinguished foreign 
naturalist, now in this city, pronounces the 
results produced here superior to any he 
has seen in Europe. 

We used an excellent compound micro- 
scope, made by Oberhauser of Paris. We 
have used it both with and without the eye- 
glass, but we are not yet able to decide 
which method is best. The first object 
tried was a spider’s claw, measuring, by 
the micrometer, 1.60 of an inch in its long- 
est dimensions. On removing the plate we 
had the pleasure of seeing on it a beautiful- 
ly defined figure of the object, magnified 
75 diameters, or superficially, 5,625 times. 
The only defect was a slight excess of light 
in the centre. We modified the arrange- 
ment, and tried the eye of an insect. A 
correct figure was obtained, but wiih the 
same defect. Suspecting what proved to 
be the true cause of the difficulty, reflected 
light, we still further varied the arrange- 
ments, and tried the ‘ Pulex.” We had the 
satisfaction, on this trial, to obtain a well 
} | defined Daguerreotype impression of the ob- 
type pictures a distortion of prominent parts, ject, entirely free from the defect which 
such as the hands, nose, and feet. This marred the others. Several other objects 
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have been tried with equal success. Even 
the invisible may be Daguerreotyped, en- 
larged almost indefinitely ! 


As this use of the Daguerreotype gives 
enlarged figures of the minutest objects 
with unerring truth, T hope it may aid the 
naturalist in revealing the ‘ elegantly little,’ 
and writing it Jegibly in enduring letters of 
light. SoLtomon ADAMS. 

Ceniral Plaee, Boston, Jan. 5 1847. 





CuemicaL Amusements.—To Engrave 
Figures on Gluss.—Cover one side of a flat 
piece of glass, after having made it perfect- 
ly clean, with white beeswax, and trace fig- 
ures upon it with a needle or other sharp 
point, taking care that every stroke cuts 
completely through the wax. Next make a 
border of wax all round the glass, to prevent 
any liquid, when poured on, from running 
off. Now take some finely powdered fluate 
of lime, (fluor spar,) strew it evenly over 
the glass plate, “ upon the waxed side,) and 
then gently pour upon it, so as not to displace 
the powder, as much sulphuric acid, diluted 
with thrice its weight of water, as is suffi- 
cient to cover the powdered fluor spar. Let 
everything remain in this state for three 
hours, then remove the mixture, and clean 
the glass by washing it with turpentine ; 
the figuies traced through the wax, will be 
found beautifully and deeply engraven on 
the glass, whilst the parts covered by the 
wax will be leftuncorroded. These engra- 
vings, when elegantly executed, are very 
handsome, and as the expense is but trifling, 
and the ingenuity required so small, it is an 
experiment certainly worthtrying. I must 
add, however, as caution, that this experi- 
ment should be conducted with great care, 
as regards the skin and clothes, as the sub- 
siances required are very corrosive.—SEL- 
ECTED. 





Time Gainep By TELEGRAPH.— Direct- 
ly after the clock struck twelve, on the 
night of the 31st of December, 1846, the su- 
perintendent of Paddington signalled his 
brother at Slough, by the electric tele- 
graph, that he wished hima happy new. 
year; and answer was made, stating that 
the wish was premature, as a new year had 
not yetarrived! Such was indeed the fact, 
for time was matched against the telegraph, 
and beaten by half a minute.—'The distance 
being eighteen miles, the new year arrives 
at Slough one minute and forty seconds la- 
ter than at Paddington.—Scientific Ameri- 
Can. 
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Winpow Btirnp Fastener. 


The Laneaster Farmer thus describes 
the blind fastener invented by Mr. S. Litch- 


enthaeler, of Litiz, Pa. 


‘Standing in front of the window, within, 
the shutters supposed to be closed and bolt- 
ed in the usual manner, the operator, by 
s mply drawing a knob, fixed in the frame 
of the window, like the knob of a door bell 
to a door frame, ard givinga gentle twist 
or turn, the bolt flies open. Below this 
knob, and upon either side, is a lever, in- 
serted also in the frame of the window; 
this lever extends to the shutter outside, 
the ends containing teeth, which connect a 
small wheel attached to the edge of the 
shutter. Then this lever and the shutter 
fly open. If you desire the shutters to re- 
main in ‘a bow,’ withdraw your hand from 
the lever and it is bolted. If you desire 
them to open wide and fall in their accus- 
tomed position against the wall of the house, 
turn the lever again until their place is 
gained, and, the lever dropped, they are 
firmly fastened. The lever, when inactive, 
Operates as a bolt in every respect. To 
close them, the operation is reversed upon 
the lever. Allof this may be accomplish- 
ed as quick as thought, in a moment, and 
the necessity of going outside the house, or 
even of hoisting the window is entirely and 
altogether obviated.” 





Tue Emperor or Russta.—The person 
of the Emperor is that of a colossal man in 
the full prime of life and health, 42 years 
of age, about six feet two inches high, and 
well filled out, without any approach of cor- 
pulency ; the head magnificently carried, 
a splendid breadth of shoulder and chest, 
great length and symmetry of limb, with 
finely formed hands and feet. His face is 
strictly Grecian, forehead and nose in one 
grand line; the eyes finely lined, large, 
open and blue, with a calmness, a coldness, 
a freezing dignity, which can equally quell 
an insurrection or paralyse a_ petitioner ; 
the mouth regular, teeth fine, chin promi- 
nent, with dark moustache and small whis- 
kers; but no sympathy in his face. His 
mouth sometimes smiles, his eyes never. 
There is that in his look which no mo- 
narch’s subject could meet. His eyes take 
every one’s gaze, but none can confront his. 
. | Selected. 





Law and equity are two things which 
God hath joined, but which man hath put 
asunder. [| Lacon. 
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Making of Friends’ Clothing. 


The following remarkable documents 
respecting the making of Friends’ cloth- 
ing are extracted from the records of our 
early Friends in Dublin, and in London: 
and are transcribed for the purpose of 
exhibiting the great care of our worthy 
predecessors, in guarding their members 
against the dangerous contamination ari- 
sing from following the vain fashions of 
the world, in their apparel. 

Those examples of self-devotion toa 
Christian principle, are worthy of being 
regarded by us with admiration and res- 
pect; although, in these days of degene- 
racy, we may be too weak to imitate 
them. S. 

“ At the half-year’s Men’s Meeting, held 
in Dublin, the 9th and 10th days of the 
3d month, 16S7,— 

“ 4:'h minute, Whereas, there was some 
years ago, a meeting of Tailors appoint- 
ed that they might meet together to see 
that none do excel the bounds of Truth, 
In making of apparel according to the 
vain and changeable fashions of the 
world; which meeting having been for 
sometime past neglected, there is a de- 
sire in the minds of the Friends of this 
meeting, to have it renewed again; and, 
therefore, it is desired that such Tailors 
as are present do meet together and con- 
sider whether things be answered in that 
trade according to Truth.” Here follow 
the names of several Tailors, who are de- 
sired to meet as above mentioned, viz: 
fourteen Friends.” 

Upon this recommendation of the 
meeting, a conference was held of 
Friends engaged in the Tailoring busi- 
ness, who issued the following advice: 

‘“At our meeting of Tailors in Dublin, 
the 11th of the 3d month, 1687: 

The concern and care that hath for 
several years past been upon the spirits 
of Friends when assembled together at 
several half-years’ meetings, from which 
several testimonies have been given forih 
that all Friends might keep out of the 
vain and foolish fashions of the world, as 
to which fashions in apparel some that 
profess Truth of our trade have not kept 
themselves so clear as we could desire, 
in making or cutting out some garments 
for the Friends and their children, but 
have entered too much into such fashions 
as the people of the world have invented, 
to the grief of the spirits of those who 
desire to keep the first pattern which the 
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Truth breught us into the beginning. 
These things being under our considera- 
tion at this time, has caused us to renew 
our ‘Tailors’ meeting, which for some 
time past hath been neglected. Where- 
fore, being now again stirred up by the 
spirit of love and true tenderness for the 
good of all concerned, we do desire all 
friends of our trade throughout this na- 
tion to let the plain innocent Truth, and 
the honor thereof, be more in their eye 
than the profit and gain that may be had 
by making any garment that is not agree- 
able to Truth and the plainness thereof, 
so that we may retain our first love, and 
that we may be still known by the world 
to retain and keep to that which tender- 
ed our own hearts; that they may be 
made to confess we are not a changeable 
people as some are that run into the 
changeable fashions, namely to keep out 
of making men’s coats with a great com- 
pass, and plaiied in the lower parts, and 
big cuffs with needless buttons; and Jike- 
wise in women’s apparel, long slopes be- 
hind, which are the vain fashions of the 
world, and not to be practised by us who 
profess the Truth; for we are not to 
fashion ourselves according to the course 
of this world, but to be transformed by 
the renewing of our minds, 
“ Signed on behalf of the said meeting, by 
“ I’pwarD Hupson, Tostas PLEADWELL.”’ 
The following minute of the Morning 
Meeting in London, on the subject, ad- 
dressed to Friends of the same trade, ap- 
pears to be an answer to an address of 
the Tailors to that mecting, but which 
address the transcriber has not met 
with ; 
“1690, 3d month. To Friends of the 
Meeting of Tailors, London: 
“Friends! we have received your tes- 
timony against the vain and needless 
fashions of the world, and exhorting to 
plainness and moderation, and we do 
well approve thereof, and desire that you 
may confirm this testimony in your prac- 
tice ; and we are also willing that copies 
of it may be sent from your meeting to 
rour correspondents, and to Monthly 
leetings, for the stirring up the witness 
of God in others, that a reformation may 
be carried on, the Lord’s name honored, 
and his people preserved. 
“From Friends, at the second day’s 
Morning Meeting in London; signed by 
‘ BenzaMIn Beatinac, Clerk.” 

[British Friend. 
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Bristol Brick —Remarkable Fact. 

Some of our citizens have no doubt no- 
ticed boxes of bricks of precisely the 
same character as the imported Bristol 
brick, passing through town occasional- 
ly, on their way to Boston and the south. 
We had the curiosity the other day to 
trace back these bricks to the source 
whence they all came. It is said that 
the only place in the world in which 
these bricks have been made, (except of 
course those we are here speaking of,) is 
Bristol, in England. A small vein of the 
sand was many years ago found near Li- 
verpool, but it was soon worked up and 
exhausted. Somewhere about the year 
1820, an Englishman who had been con- 
cerned either as an owner or operative 
in the works at Bristol, came over to this 
country, thinking that he might discover 
something which would enable him to 
share the monopoly of the trade with the 
Bristol mannfacturers. He travelled in 
the United States five years, making dil- 
igent enquiry and investigation, without 
being able to discover the object of his 
search. Just as he was ready to return, 
disappointed, while standing in the door- 
way of a store in Boston, a cart full of 
sand stopped at the door. He immedi- 
ately went to it, and, putting his hand into 
the sand, pronounced unhesitatingly that 
it was the very article for which he had 
been so long searching. He ascertained 
that it came from the land of Elihu 
French, of Southampton, N. H. and at 
once repaired to the spot. Here he found 
about an acre of sand, reaching to a much 
greater depth than at Bristol, and the 
sand being in good demand among foun- 
dries, the owner had been in the habit of 
supplying several foundries with it. He 
attempted to purchase the land, and fail- 
ing in this offered to go into partnership 
with the owner of it, in the manufacture. 
But with true New Hampshire pertinaci- 
ty, Mr French turned a deaf ear to all 
propositions. He was opposed to all 
partnerships, all innovations, and all mag- 
nificent speculations, and would have no- 
thing to do with them, but if the English- 
man would go to work and make some 
bricks for him he would pay him a good 
price for his labour. 

Accordingly the Englishman manufac- 
tured a considerable quaatity and re- 
ceived his pay, the Yankee looking on 
the work and probably enppesng. se had 
learued the art. But after the English- 
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man, having given up all hope of purcha- 
sing, had departed, Mr. F. found that he 
had not learned the secret of the manu- 
facture; he could not make a single 
brick. The work was then suspended 
until two years afterwards, when the 
same man came over from England again, 
in the hope of bringing the Yankee to 
terms. But he found him as obstinate as 
ever, and after ascertaining that he could 
do nothing with the owner of the land, 
very good naturedly imparted to him the 
secret of the manufacture for a bonus of 
$1500. This was in 1827, and from that 
time to the present, Mr. French has been 
constantly engaged in the manufacture, 
doing most of the labour himself, and hi- 
ring but very little. Of course the quan- 
tity made has ‘been limited, but the de- 
mand has been steadily increasing, and 
he intends to make 100,000 brick this 
year. The bricks made by Mr. F. are 
every way equal to the imported Bristol 
article, and by some are esteemed supe- 
rior. They command the same price as 
the imported, and are readily taken by the 
dealers at $30 a thousand; they weigh 
3 lbs. each. ‘The sand is not quite so 
white as the brick, which contains a por- 
tion of white pipe clay to give it adhe- 
siveness. The great secret of the manu- 
facture, for which the $1500 was paid, 
isa ome of making the mixture rise 
similar to bread, and rendering it porous. 
A brick weighing 1 lb. and one weighing 
4 lbs., may be made of the same size and 
in the same mould. ‘The sand is abont 
4 ft. deep and covers a little more than 
an acre of low land on the Powow river. 
It does not need sifting; and the pecu- 
liar quality of it is its exceeding sharp- 
ness without grit. Viewed througha mi- 
croscope every particle exhibits a perfect 
diamond form. We believe no geologist 
has ever been on the spot.—Mr. F. wasa 
silversmith by trade, and is now 66 yrs. 
of age. Though reputed to be quite 
wealthy, he makes no display about his 
premises ; but is pleased to receive vis- 
itors, and treats them, as we can bear 
witness, in a respectful manner, answer- 
ing all enquiries in a frank and affable 
manner. On asking him what he would 
take for his lot, he offered, as he had got 
nearly tothe end of life’s journey, to take 
$50,000 and a mortgage on the lot for 
$50,000 more. ‘This seems to bea pret- 
ty high price for an acre of sand. 
[ Newburyport Herald. 
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Tue MuscieE or 


This drawimg gives the torm of the bi- 
ceps Muscle, or that which moves the 
lower part of the human arm. We give 
as one of those parts which show most 
distinctly some of the peculiarities of the 
muscles. The upper part is attached to 
the bone near the shoulder; the middle 
part forms the soft or fleshy portion be- 
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THE ARM. 


end, one hand holds the nearer end still, 
and the other, seizing it at a little be- 
yond, lifts up the fish. When we apply 
force in this manner, we lose power but 
gain in distance: that is, the nearer the 
power is to the prop, the greater is the 
exertion required to raise it, but the fas- 
ter does it rise. 


{ tween the shoulder and the elbow. We ¢ Now our power lies in our muscles. It 
tf can grasp that of our left arm with our 2 js by contracting some of them, or draw- 
:: right hand, and feel its swelling form. At § jng some of them up so as to shorten 

{ the lower end, as in the print, it becomes ¢ them. that we move any part of our 

4 smal), as at the top, but it is divided into ) frames. Let the untaught reader grasp 

. two parts. ‘hese reach down to the § one of these arm-muscles with this hand, 

é bone of the lower part of the arm, just 2 and raise the arm. He will feel the mus- 
<. below the elbow. One is fastened to it ‘ cle swell. This change in the muscle is 
- on one side, and the other on the other, 2 made by our will, as is the relaxing of 
a about an inch from the end, or joint. > them. But how? Science or philosuphy 

| Now let such of our readers as are not \ has not yet answered this natural, this 
{ acquainted with this part of the mecha- > simple question. God, our great and glo- 
. nism of their own arms, first endeavour rious Maker, with unspeakable wisdom 
1 to fix the arrangement thus briefly de- ~ and by some incomprehensible means, has 
a scribed in their minds, and then lay one ‘ so made us that we can make a thousand 
a hand on the biceps muscle of the other ¢ different movements in this manner, and 

arm, letting the other hand down by the ° yet has not given us the wisdom to un- 
+ side. Next let us consider a moment how derstand how we do it. Is it not an in- 

f a lever of the second class is formed and ¢ teresting and a most impressive and in- 
| moved. The prop is at one end, the ‘ structive thought, that the Creator of the 
z weight at the other and the power ap- < world, the solar system and the utmost 
i plied between them. Forexample,afish- 5 stars, has bestowed such faculties upon us, 
: ing-rod. The fish hangs at the farther <¢ and yet kept this knowledge to himself? 
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LEAVES. 


One of the most pleasing and instruc- 
tive steps in first lessons in Botany, is the 
comparison of leaves and the study of 
their uses. Every person, if ever so lit- 
tle acquainted with them, would find 
much pleasure in making further obser- 
vations and in adding to his knowledge. 
Let any one who has any doubts of the 
truth of this declaration, but make a few 
experiments, either on himself or on oth- 
ers, and we will venture to say that he 
will soon find them removed. We speak 
from repeated experiments, made on the 
old as well as the young. At the same 
time we ure compelled to confess, that, 
in consequence of the lamentable, prevail- 
ing neglect of this branch of natural his- 
tory, most of our acquaintance are de- 
barred from the signal advantages which 
the study of it offers to the mind and the 
heart, the habits and the character. * 


Few persons are aware how early the 
study of botany may be commenced, and 
with what pleasure and profit. One of 
the simplest and most effectual modes we 
have practised ; and we may recommend 


a similar plan to parents, teachers and the 
friends of children generally, as one of 
those innumerable ways in which they 
may be trained to the useful occupation 
of a play hour; and the teacher in the 
simple lesson may enage in histask, with 
the fair prospect of deriving some bene- 
fitto himself. The figures above given 
may serve as an illustration of the me- 
thod we have in view. 


First a blade of grass may be plucked, 
and attention directed to its beautiful co- 
lor, so pure a green, agreeable to the 
eyes, the most harmless color for those 
with weak sight. How does such a color 
spring from the brown and dusty earth? 
The wisest man cannottell us. The lit- 
tle lines running fromthe stem are all lit- 
tle tubes for the sap to flow through. The 
return-tubes may be mentioned hereafter, 
with the changes the sap undergoes, &c. 

Now pick the leaf of the common weed 
called plantain, (which resembles figure 
2.) You will find the veins (A, A, A), very 
distinct, and all running nearly paruilel, 
as in the different kinds of grass. Ifyou 
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can find a leaf of Indian corn, wheat, rye 
or oats, the veins run the same way in 
all. So itis with the palm trees of all 
sorts and some other families of plants. 

Next plucka leaf or twig from a rose- 
bush, or any of the common trees or 
shrubs, and observe that their veins di- 
verge, or run at angles to each other. 
The rose-leaf has a large middle-vein, or 
mid-rib, with smaller veins branching out 
from it on both sides, and extending to 
the edges. So have the lilac, the apple 
and pear leaves, and many others. ‘The 
grape-vines has three large veins, each 
with small ones; and that 1s the case 
with the maple and many other plants. 
Figures 1, 3, 4,5, 6 and 7 are intended 
to represent leaves with mid-ribs and 
branching ribs or veins: but the lines 
made by the artist in shading them have 
unfortunately been drawn nearly parallel, 
and therefore give 2 wrong appearance. 

This distinction, (between parallel and 
divergent veins), is very important. It 
is one mark of the two great divisions of 
cellular plants, that is of all trees, shrubs 
and other vegetables, except ferns, sea- 
weeds, &c. Whenever we find a leaf, 
we may immediately Jearn, from the di- 
rection in which the veins or ribs run, 
several important facts concerning the 
plant to which it belongs. ‘hose which 
have parallel veins grow from the inside, 
like grass, corn, &c., that is, one joiat of 
the stalk comes up out of another. 
Then plants of this kind have no bark, 
and the seed has not two parts, like a 
bean or a peanut, but is all in one piece, 
like a kernel of corn, a grain of wheat, an 
Oat or a cocoanut. 


The attention may next be directed to 
the shapes of leaves, on which we have 
made some remarks in our first volumes ; 
and afterwards to the order in which they 
grow upon their stalks, the various forms 
in which they are folded in the buds, &c. 

After a little conversation spent on 
such topics, it will be found to be a plea- 
sing amusement to collect a variety of 
leaves, and trees, and dry them, and pre- 
serve them in a book of coarse paper. 
Their names and peculiarities may after- 
wards be written there at leisure. The 
collection may be examined with double 
interest in the winter evenings, when they 
are perhaps the only green leaves to be 


found. 


—_ = 


Hope is the tear-fed flower of sorrow. 
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SincuLar Hasits or MENAGERIE Beasts. 
—-A writer in a Cincinnati paper de- 
scribes a midnight visit to the animals of 
Raymond & Waring’s Menagerie, in 
winter quarters in that city, with Dries- 
bach, the famous keeper. He says: 

“Tt was a sight worth walking ten 
miles to see. We found, contrary to the 
assertions of natural historians, an ele- 
phant lying down. It has always been 
asserted that these animals sleep stand- 
ing.——The different caged animals were 
reposing in the most graceful and classi- 
cal attitudes. The lion and the tiger, the 
leopard’‘and the panther, were lying with 
their paws affectionately twined round 
each other, without regard to species or 
nativity. In cages where there is more 
than one animal, it is the never-lailing 
cusiom for one to keep watch while the 
others sleep. ‘The sentry is relieved with 
as much regularity as in a well regulated 
camp of soldiers, although not. probably, 
with as much pr:cision in time. ‘The 
sentinel paces back and forth, and is very 
careful not to touch or do anything to 
arouse his comrades. Occasionally he 
lies down, but always with his head to- 
wards the front of the cage, and never 
sleeps until he is relieved. ‘This singular 
custom, Herr Driesbach informs us, since 
his connection with the menagerie, he 
has never known to be violated. 
Thomas Cart--generally known as Uncle 
‘l’om—who is the faithful night watch of 
the establishment, and who is now the 
oldest showman in the United States, 
confirms this statement. 

“Tt requires 500 pounds of hay per 
day to feed the two elephants alone. ‘Ihe 
carnivorous animals consume from 100 
to 120 pounds of meat each day. Besides 
this, large quantities of apples, potatoes, 
turnips, &c., are daily purchased for the 
monkies, birds and small animals.” 





Firmness oF Cuaracter —There is no 
trait in the human character so powerful 
in weal or woe as firmness of purpose. 
It is wonderful to see what miracles a 
resolute and undying spirit will achicve. 
Before its irresistible energy the most 
formidable objects become as cobwebs 
barriers in its path. Difficulties, the ter- 
ror of which causes the pampered sons 
of luxury to shrink back with dismay, 
provoke from the man of lofiy determi- 
nation only a smile. The whole history 
of our race—-all nature, indeed—teems 
with examples.—-Sev. 
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Picture of the Prairie. 


The world of Prairie, which lies at a 
distance of more than three hundred 
miles west of the inhabited portions of 
the United States, and south of the river 
Arkansas and its branches, hasbeen rare- 
ly, and parts of it never trodden by the 
foot or beheld by the eye of an Anglo- 
American. Rivers rise there in the broad 
level waste, of which, mighty though 
they become in their course, the source 
is unexplored. Deserts are there, too 
barren of grass to support even the hardy 
Buffalo, and in which water, except in 
here and there a hole, is never found. 
Ranged over by the Comanches, the Paw- 
nees, the Caiwas, and other equally wan- 
dering, savage and hostile tribes, its very 
name is a mystery and a terror. The 
Pawnees have their villages entirely 
north of this part of the country ; ana the 
war-parties, always on foot —are seldom 
to be met with to the south of the Cana- 
dian, except close in upon the edges of 
the white and civilized Indian settlements 
Extending on the south to the Rio del 
Norte, on the north to a distance un- 
known, eastwardly to within three or four 
hundred miles of the edge of Arkansas 
Territory, and westwardly to the Rocky 
Mountains, is the range of the Coman- 
ches.—Imagine then immense herds of 
Buffalo, showing their uncouth dark 
shapes, in every direction as far as the 
eye can reach, and approaching at times 
to within forty,steps of you; or a herd 
of wild horses feeding in the distance, or 
hurrying away from the hateful smell of 
man, with their manes flowing, and a 
trampling like thunder. Imagine here 
and there a solitary antelope, or perhaps, 
a whole herd, fleeting off in the distance, 
like the scattering of white clouds. 
Imagine bands of white, snow-like wolves 
prowling about, accompanied by the little 
gray collotes or prairie wolves, which are 
us rapacious and as noisy as their bigger 


brethren. Imagine also, here and there, The sea, the woods, the mountains, all suf > 
a lonely tiger-cat, lying crouchedin some fer iu comparison with the Prairie; that | 
little hollow, or bounding off in triamph, is, on the whole; in particular circum- 
bearing some luckless little prairie dog stences, either of them is superior. We | 
which it has caught straggling about at may speak of the incessant motion and . 
a distance from jts hole. If to this you tumult of the waves of the ocean, the un- 5 
add a band of Comanches, mounted on bounded greenness and dimness, and the ° 
noble swift horses, with theirlong lances, lonely music of the forests, and the high 
their quiver at the back, their bow, per- magnificence, the precipitous grandeur, ¢ 
haps their gun, and their shield ornamen- and the summer snow of the glittering ° 
ted gaudily with feathers and red cloth, cones of the mountains; but still, the § 
and round as Norval’s, or as the full Prairie has a stronger hold upon the soul, ” 
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moon—and imagine them hovering about 
in different places, chasing the buffalo, or 
attacking an enemy, you have an image 
of the Prairie, such as no book ever de- 
scribed adequately to me. 

I have seen the Prairie under all its di- 
versities and in all its appearances, from 
those which I have described to the un- 
even bushy prairies which lie south of 
Red River, and to the illimitable Stake 
Prairie which lies from almost under the 
shadow of the mountains to the heads of 
the Brazos and of Red River, and in 
which neither buffaloes nor horses are to 
be found. I have seen the Prairie, and 
lived in it, in summer and in winter. I 
have seen it with the sun rising calmly 
from its breast, like a sudden fire kindled 
in the dim distance, and with the sunset 
flushing in its sky with qniet and sublime 
beauty. There is less of the gorgeous 
aud grand character, however, belonging 
to it, than that which accompanies the 
rise and set of the sun upon the ocean, or 
upon the mountains; but there is beauty 
and sublimity enough to attract the at- 
tention and interest the mind. 

1 have seen the ‘ mirage,’ too, painting 
lakes, and fires, and groves, on the grassy 
ridges near the bounds of Missouri, in the 
still autumn afternoon, and cheating the 
traveller by its splendid deceptions | 
have seen the Prairie, and stood long and 
weary guard in it, by moonlight and star- 
light, and in storm. It strikes me as the 
most magnificent, stern, and terribly 
grand scene on earth—a storm in the 
Prairie. It is like a storm at sea, except 
in One respect—and in that it seems to 
me to be superior: the stillness of the 
desert and illimitable plain, while the 
snow is raging over its surface, is always 
more fearful to me than the wild roll of 
the waves; and it seems unnatural—this 
dead quiet, while the upper elements are 
so fiercely disturbed! it seems as if there 
ought to be the rol] and roar of the waves. 
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and a more powerful, if not so vivid an 
impression upou the feelings. Its subhi- 
mity arises from its unbounded exte nt, its 
barren monotony and desolation, its sti'l, 
unmoved, calm and stern appearance 
and grandeur, its strange power of de- 
ception, its want of echo, and in fine, its 
power of throwing a man back upon him- 
self, and giving hima feeling of lone help- 
lessness strangely mingled at the same 
time with a feeling of liberty and free- 
dom from restraint. It is particularly 
sublime, as you draw nigh to the Rocky 
Mountains. and see them shoot up in the 
west, with their lofty tops looking like 
white clouds vesting upon their summits. 
Nothing I ever had felt equalled the de- 

light with which 1 at first saw the eter- 
nal mountains marking the western edge 
of the desert.— Albert Pike. 


ee 


Adventure ihm an Abeteds River. 


{ manned my boats and went on shore 
for the ivory that was left. [ found that 
it would take the whole day to embark 
it, as we had to go two miles further up 
the river than the depth of water would 
permit the vessel to do, for the ivory was 
in the boat close to the king’s house. ! 
had sent off four boat loads, and it being 
then noon; [ went off with the fifth my- 
self, that I might get my dinner, leaving 
the second mate to attend on shore, and 
taking the first mate with me, who mess: 
ed in the cabin. As we were in the mid- 
dle of the stream the boat struck against 
the stump of a tree, as we supposed, and 
knocked so Jarge a hole in the bow that 
she began to fill. Limmediately ordered 
the men to pull for the nearest point, 
which was on the opposite side of the 
river, that we might ground the boat to 
prevent her sinking. 

The first mate, who was a very active 
man, finding that the elephants’ teeth pre- 
vented his reaching the bow of the boat, 
and stuffing into it some oakuim which 
had been found in the sheets, sounded 
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shore, for we knew what fate awaited us 
if we sank in the river. With great ex- 
ertions we succeeded, running her up 
among the canes, which grew on the side 
of the river so thick that it was difficult 
to force our way through them. 


We landed up to our knees in the mud, 
and throwing out the ivory, we found that 
a whole plank was rent out, and that it 
was impossible to repair our boat ; and 
we were hidden by the canes from those 
who could have assisted us had they 
known that we required their assistance ; 
and we hed no possible means of commu- 
nication. At last | thought that, if lcould 
force my way through the canes to the 
point down the river, 1 could hail and 
make signals for assistance ; and, desiring 
the mento remain by the boat, 1 set off 
upon my expedition. At first | got on 
very well, as there were little paths 
through the canes, made, as I imagined, 
by the natives; and although | was up to 
my knees in the thick b'ack mud, 1 con- 
tinued to gct on pretty fast, but at last 
the canes grew so thick that I could 
hardly foree my way through them, and 
it was a work of exceeding labor. Still I 
persevered, expecting each second I 
should arrive at the banks of the river, 
and be rewarded for my fatigue; -but the 
more I Jabored the worse it appeared to 
me, and at last | became worn out and 
quite bewildered. I then tried to find my 
way back, and was equally unsuccessful, 
and J sat down with anything but plea- 
sant thoughts in my mind. I caleulated 
I had been two hours in making this at- 
tempt, and was now quite puzzled how 
to proceed. I bitterly lamented my rash- 
ness, now that it was too late. 

Having reposed a little, | resumed my 
toil, and was again, after an hour’s exer- 
tion, compelled, from fatigue, to sit down 
in the deep black mud. Another respite 
from toil, and another hour more of ex- 
ertion, and | gave myself up for lost. 
The day was eviden! ‘ly fast closing in, 
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with the boat hook, and finding thatthere 
was not more than three feet of water 
where they were pulling, jumped over 
the bows to put the oakum into the hole ; 
but the poor fellow had only been in the 
water a few seconds, when he gave a 
shriek, and we perceived that a large 
shark had snapped himin two. ‘This was 
a sad mishap, and the men, terrified, pull- 
ed as hard as they could, while two of 
them bailed out the boat, to gain the 


the light over head was not near so bright 
as it had been, and | knew that a night 
passed in the miasma of the cane was 
death. 

At last it became darker and darker. 
There could not be an hour of daylight 
remaining, I determined on one struggle 
more, and reeking as | was with perspi- 
ration, and faint with fatigue, | rose 
again, and was forcing my way through 
the thickest of the canes, when | heard 
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a deep growl, and perceived a large pan- 
ther not twenty yards from me. It was 
on the move as well as [ was, attempting 
to force its way through the thickest of 
the canes, so as to come up tome. I 
retreated from him as fast as | could, but 
he gained slowly upon me, and my 
strength was fast exhausting.——l thought 
I heard sounds at a distance, and they be- 
came more and more distinct; but what 
they were my fear and my struggles pro- 
bably prevented me from making out. 
My eyes were fixed on the fierce animal 
who was in pursuit of me, and | now 
thanked God that the canes were so thick 
and impassable. Still the anima! evident. 
ly gained ground, until it was not more 
than twenty yards from me, dashing and 
springing at the canes and tearing them 
aside with his teeth. 

The sounds were now nearer, and I 
made them out to be the hallooing of 
some other animal. A moment’s pause, 
and | thought it was the baying of dogs, 
and I thought | must have arrived close 
to where the schooner lay. and that I 
heard the baying of bloodhounds. At last 
I could do no more, and dropped exhaus- 
ted and almost senseless in the mud. I 
recollect hearing the crashing of cranes, 
and then yells and growls, and struggles, 
and fierce contention, but had fainted. 

I must now inform the reader, that 
about an hour after I had left the boat, 
the captain of the slaver was pulling up 
the river, and was hailed by our men in 
our long boat. Perceiving them on that 
side of the river, and that they were in 
distress, he pulled towards them, and 
they told him what had happened, and 
that an hour previous | had left the boat 
to force my way through the cane brakes, 
and they had heard nothing of me since. 

“Madness!”’ cried he, “he is a lost 
man. Stay till [ come back from the 
schooner.’ 


He went back to the schooner, and ta- 
king two of his crew, who were negroes, 
and his two bloodhounds into the boat, 
he returned immediately, and as soon as 
he landed, he put the bloodhounds on my 
track, and sent the negroes on with them. 
They had followed in all my windings, 
for it appeared that | had travelled in all 
directions, and had come up with me just 
as 1 had sunk wit! exhaustion, and the 
panther was so close upon me. Ihe 
bloodhounds had attacked the panther, 
and this was the noise which sounded on 
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my ears as I Jay stupified at the mercy 
of the wild beast. The panther was not 
easily, though eventually overcome, and 
the black men coming up had found me, 
and bore me back in a state of insensibil- 
ity on board the Sparrowhawk. The fe- 
ver had set upon me, and it was not till 
three weeks afterwards that I recovered 
my senses, when | learned what I have 
told to the reader.—-Captain Marryatt. 





Sroppinc A Ratroap.—The following 
anecdote, illustrative of the opposition 
made by an old lady in New Hampshire 
to the ranning of a railroad on her land, 
was lately told at a dinner celebrating 
the opening of the Vermont Central Road, 
by a Mr. Samuel Walker, director on the 
Boston and Maine route. Qu alluding 
to the birth day of this road, and partic- 
ularly to the opposition of the New 
Hampshire folks which the Company en- 
countered, he said that: ‘ After they had 
overcome the men they had to encounter 
the women. One good widow lady, who 
owned land on their line, which she re- 
fused to sell, hearing that the teams were 
coming to cut through, declared that if 
the legislature could not stop it she 
would. So she took her knitting work 
and seated herself on a big stone that lay 
immediately on the line, and told the first 
teamster that if he drove through there 
he had to drive over her. The teamster 
refused to do so ungallant an act as to 
drive over the lady, but drove his team 
up to her, and getting from her barn his 
arms full of hay for his oxen, took his 
seat beside her. Up she rose, and de- 
clared that, railroad or no railroad, she 
would not sit beside so ugly a fellow. 


This was the last of the opposition in 
New Hampshire. 





Turee Fautts or Nurses.—1. To lisp 
in baby style, when the same words, in 
an endearing tone, would please as well: 
the reverse shoulc be—the voice clear, 
emphatic, and each syllable distinctly ar- 
ticulated, for imitation. 2 ‘l’o tell of 
witches, ghosts and goblins; such super- 
stitions, impressed upon young minds are 
rarely gotten rid of. 3. To direct a 
child to act like a man: whereas it isnot 
often becoming for alittle boy to ape the 
man, but only to conform his demeanor 
to his age —every age has ils own pecu- 
liar decourousness.—New England Ga- 
lary. 
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AGRICULTURAL. 








Root-Grafting. 

BY F. K. PH@ NIX, DELAVAN, WISCONSIN. 

I have never seen in any Eastern pub- 
lication what I consider by any means a 
full and accurate description of the best 
method of root grafting; and as this is 
new, so far as I know, and decidedly the 
most popular method of propegating fruit 
trees, and in many respects as decicedly 
the best, it seems to me that too great 
pains cannot be taken to ascertain and 
estzblish the best mode of performing the 
operation. Root-grafting is very applic- 
able to apples, pears and plums, and I 
think is much the easiest way to work ap- 
ples and plums; pears bud so easily, that 
with any pear stocks, save seedlings, I 
should prefer budding. Seedling pear 
stocks | have never tried by grafting in 
the root and boxing, as with apples, and 
] see no reason why they might not be 
used to as good advantage in that way as 
are apple roots—by grafting in which, as 
is well known, a great saving in stocks 
is effected. ‘The following remarks ap- 
ply particularly to the apple, as I have 
never tried grafting the plum or pear on 
their own roots, (though I have the pear 
several times upon apple roots,) in the 
winter and boxing them—but I have of- 
ten root-grafted them in the spring, and 
with the best success. 

The roots for grafting must of course 
be secured in the fall, and should be fine, 
thrifty seedlings of at least two years 
growth, though our yearlings, which 
sometimes have :oots nearly one half an 
inch thick, make as fine trees as Il ever 
saw. In preparing the roots for packing 
] always cut off the tops abont six inches 
from the roots, in order to save room, 
and for convenience in handling them 
when grafting. ‘The roots are packed in 
tight boxes in thick layers with mo’st 
earth amongst them, and between the 
layers; the boxes | keep in my cellar. 
The boxes for packing away the roots 
when grafted, I have twenty-four inches 
long, twelve wide and five anda half high 
on the inside, which should not be very 
tight, and will hold from six to 1,200, ac- 
cording to the size of the roots and the 
closeness with which they are packed. 
When realy to commence operations, I 
take a quantity of the roots, as many as 
are wanted during the day, and after 
trimming off al] the side roots quite close 
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to the main root, say within one fourth 
or one eighth of an inch, I proceed to cut 
them up in pieces from three to four 
inches in length—never longer—marking 
the upper ends of the roots if necessary, 
in order to distinguish them when cut 
up; and throwing the pieces into a pail 
of water. If desirable to cut very close, 
the upper piece need not have more than 
one inch of clear root upon it. In re- 
gard to size—I have often been obliged 
to use roots not larger than a pipe stem, 
and where they were thrifty and perfeet- 
ly sound, and set out under favorable cir- 
cumstances, they have done well; still I 
greatly prefer larger. When the roots 
are cut, they are then washed by stirring 
and turning them a few minutes in the 
pail and changing the water once—leav- 
ing them, when washed, in the water. | 
then take my scions, and after marking 
the name of the variety upon a little stake 
eight or nine inches Jong, (which | keep 
with them constantly, and in boxing put 
between the kinds,) [cut and prepare two 
or three hundred grafts ready for setting 
and pile them up. The grafis 1 have 
from three and a half to four and a half 
inches in length, and with a tongue as in 
splice grafting. ‘The cut or slant at the 
lower end of the graft, on which the 
tongue is made, should not. with com. 
mon sized scions, exceed about half an 
inch in length for various reasons; nor 
should it on the root. 


When the graftsare prepared, the roots 
are taken from the water, and piled up 
with the upper ends all towards you. The 
roots, one by one, as I set them, are thus 
prepared with a tongue, and the grafts 
inserted. ‘They are then spread out, so 
that the outside moisture may dry off, in 
order to have the grafting wax adhere. 
This is made by melting and slirring to- 
gether four parts rosin, and a ha!f bees- 
wax, and one of tallow. I put it on 
warm, or while in a fluid state, and with 
a shaving brash, which is very neatly 
done. It is not by any means necessary 
to have it perfectly tight—a little put on 
the side where the bark of the root and 
scion meet, and on the root where cut, is 
all that is requisite. Many, if not the 
most of those who graft in the root, use 
waxed strips of cloth or paper, and some 
tie with strings, using no wax, but these 
in my experience are tedious and perfect- 
ly unnecessary operations. Last spring 
] set out above 20,000 in the way I speak 
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of, and with excellent success—indeed I 
have sometimes, when planting out from 
the boxes, taken out 500 without finding 
a single graft that had failed. After be- 
ing waxed the roots are ready for box- 
ing. ‘lhe box is partly filled with fine 
earth, some of which is packed up against 
one end; I then take up some of the 
roots, and even the tops of a handful in 
my hand, and set them up slanting against 
the earth, beginning at the right hand side 
of the box, with the tops about two inch- 
es above it. In order to get the tops 
even, and keep the tiers separate across 
the box. I use a thin, narrow strip of 
board, which reaches over the box, and 
is placed behind every fresh tier whilst 
putting it in—and also a little punch to 
jam the earth down firm behind each tier, 
and next to the box. After placing the 
row, the dirt should be worked amongst 
the roots and packed snugly against them, 
There need be no fear of disjointing 
them, unless they are handled very rough- 
ly. When the box is full, it is set away 
in a cool cellar, where the mice cannot 
get at it. 

In regard to their freezing, whilst thus 
boxed up, I have had no experience, but 
I have it from a first-rate nurseryman, 
who has tried the experiment several 
times, that it does not injure them in the 
least, even if they freeze and thaw out 
two or three times during the winter— 
that is, if they are well boxed. Ido not 
think I should like to have them frozen 
after they had started to grow much, nor 
should I care about risking it any way if 
it could be avoided. When the boxes 
are exposed to the heat and light, and 
supplied with water,the shoots put out ex- 
ceedingly rapidly, and hence they should 
not be thus exposed till about two weeks 
before setting, otherwise they will grow 
so long and weak that it will shock them 
severely when planted out. ‘They should 
be set as early in the spring as the ground 
will admit-—-though | have known them 
set as late as the middle of May, and with 
shoots from six to eight inches in length, 
but not with the best success by any 
means. I prefer, however, for several 
reasons, to have the shoots two or three 
inches in length when planted out. They 
should be set in good mellow soil, and 
with the top of the scion an inch or two 
above the ground. ‘The sprouts from the 
roots should all be taken off when they 
are set. 
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I have grafted in the above manner for 
several years, and | believe with as good 
success as could be expected. I find, ac- 
cording to my books, (in which I keep 
regular lists of the varieties grafted each 
year, with the number set, also the num- 
ber of each kind alive in the fall,) of one 
variety 137 set, and 124 lived; another, 
204 and 190; 173, 165; 103, 102; this, 
to be sure, is better than the average, 
though no better than would have been 
under favorable circumstances, but we 
Out-westers have to use such stocks as 
we can get. 

Root grafting in this way can be done 
at any time after cold weather sets in, 
thuugh [ do not like to commence be- 
fore Janaary, and should prefer waiting 
longer, or till February, if convenient, as 
it is rather difficult to keep them from 
starting too early, if done so long before 
spring. Should there be any roots or 
scions prepared that are not used the 
same day, they can be kept perfectly well 
in water over night, or even two or three 
days if necessary. The regular day’s 
work grafting, as above, is 500, and it is 
not a hard task, after a little practice, 
where the tools and materials are good. 

[ Downing’s Horticulturist. 





Tur Orcnarp.—‘ How to increase the 
fruitfulness of orchards.’ Alkaline or 
ammoniacal preparations have been ap- 
plied to young trees, as well as to old 
ones, for the purpose of stimulating their 
growth, and accelerating their fruitful- 
ness, such as whitewashing their trunks 
and branches, rubbing them with soap- 
suds, and spreading round their roots 
lime, gypsum, charcoal, soot, ashes, &c. 
If you apply it to vines, or to young ap- 
ple trees, there is nothing that contrib- 
utes more to make them bear an abun- 
dance of fruit; nor does this only pro- 
duce a greater increase, but it also im- 
proves both the taste and flavor of the 
wine and of the apples.— Amer. Agricul. 
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SupsTiITuTE For Guass In Hor Hovses, 
—It consists of a chemical transparent 
water-proof composition, for rendering 
muslin, calico, or linen, for the frame of 
green houses, &c., impervious to rain or 
moisture, admitting light equal to glass, 
much warmer, and the plan's never burn 
under it. It is proof against hail storms, 
so frequently destructive to glass.— Bay 
State Farmer. 
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Deal Gently. 
BY EDWARD H, DAVIS. 
Deal gently with the lowly, 
For bitter is their lot, 

When by their friends deserted, 
Aud by the world forgot ; 
One kindly word may banish 1 
The anguish of despatr, 

Aud bid forever vanish 
A world of giief and care. 
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Remember, oh ! remember 
“It is not always May,” . 
The blast’s of lile’s December 
May drive your friends away ; 
For, when the storm’s of winter 
in darkuess cloud the sky, 
The eatliest birds of summer 
Are always first to fly. 


VW here’er an erring brother, 
Departs from honor’s path, 
Reprove him not too harshly, 
Nor turn away in wrath ; 
But p int out to him kindly, 
The path he should have trod— 
And thou wilt gain his blessing 
And the approval of thy God. 
[Spirit of the Times. 
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[We might say of the following stanzas, as 
of some cihers which we have published, that 
we approve of some of the seutiments more 
than of some of the expressions. False taste is 
too commsn. | 


The Mechanic. 

Composed and sung at the lute Anniversary 
Ce.ebration of the Massachuselis Charita- 
ble Mechanic Association. 

Lift up thy toil-worn hand, 
Thou of the stalwart frame and fearless eye! 
Lift proudly now thine iron hand on high! 
Firm and undaunted stand ! 


No need hast thou of gems 
deck the glorious temple of thy thought: 
ou hast the jewels which thy mind hath 
wrought 
Richer than diadems! 


To 
Th 


Thou art like some high priest, 
Standing betore great Nature’s mighty shrine ; 
For the whole world the glorious task is 

thine 

To spread the eternal feast! 


Even like the Hebrew Chief, 
Strikest thou on the rock, and from its deep 
Mysterious heart the living waters leap, 

To give the earth relief! 


Mighty among thy kind, 
Standest thou, man of iron, toil mid-way 


Between the earth and heaven all things to 
swa 


By the high working mind! 
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Thou canst delve inearth, 
And from its mighty depths bring forth pure 
gold ; 
Thou canst unwrap the clouds in heaven roll- 
ed, 
And give the lightning birth! 


Thou hast the stormy sea 
Chained to thy chariot wheels, and the wild 
winds 
Obey the o’erruling intellect that binds 
Their rushing winds thee! 


Thou canst new bands create, 
Where the wild, rolling wave no mastery 
owns, 
And the vast distance of opposing zones 
Canst thou annihilate ! 


Lift, then, thy hand to Heaven! 
Spread thy toil-sceptre o’er the sea and land, 
Thou hast the world entrusted to thy hand, 
Earth to thy charge is given! 
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In regard to facts wrongly stated, no well- 
bred man ever thinks of correcting them, mere- 
ly to show his wisdom in trifles; but, with 
politeness, it is perfectly easy to recufv an 
error, When the naiure of the conversation de- 
mands the cxplanation.—Arit of Conversation. 


French Proverbs, Bon mots, &e.— 
15. La ot sont les yeux, lA est le cur. On 
déiourne les yeux de ce qu’on n’aime pas. Un 


regard est donc presque toujours une marque 
de sympathie, de bienveillance ou G’amour. 

16. Les grammairiens, les moralistes et les 
rhéteurs resemblent & ces poteaux placés aux 
carrefours des chemins; ils indiquent aux au- 
tres la route qu’ils ne peuvent suivre. 
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Translation of French Proverbs, &c., p. 352. 

13. The object generally proposed in dis- 
cussion is not the truth, but victory. A de- 
bate isa duel between lungs: victory is fot 
the strongest. 

14. In everything appropriateness is every- 
thing. 
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